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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To ‘he Corporation and the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


Gr» PLEMEN: 
I have the honor to report to you on activities and developments 


during the calendar year 1950. 
1 
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Our organization continues to attract new members and new blood. 
The list of Corporation members was raised to sixty-eight by the addi- 
tion of Westmont College of California, which we greet herewith. 
Negotiations with three other institutions regarding membership have 
been or are in progress. On the Board of Trustees we have been happy 
to welcome as new members Messrs. Bayard Dodge of Princeton and 
Louis M. Rabinowitz of New York, both of whom have already given 
valuable assistance in the discharge of the Board’s obligations. Through 
direct personal inquiry issued from the Business Office at New Haven 
280 persons have been enrolled as. individual members, raising the total 
of such memberships now in force to 609. 

The work of our two Schools overseas is described in the reports of 
their respective Directors. During the past year the Jerusalem School 
has been a beehive of activity w hile the Baghdad School has for much 
of the time been resting on its oars. The difference is due to circum- 
stances rather than to the absence of good planning, and is already in 
the process of disappearing. Noteworthy in the affairs of both Schools is 
the fact that outside resources have been made available for the enlarge- 
ment of their activities. At Jerusalem the Director and the Annual Pro 
fessor have been upheld by assistance from various sources, by man 
power provided by the United Nations Public Works and Relief Agency 
and by funds supplied by Pittsburgh-Xenia and its friends, by th 
Library of Congress, and by the Society of Biblical Literature acting as 
sponsor of the Apparatus Criticus Project. At Baghdad work in th 
field has been assisted by a grant from the American Philosophica 
Society. To all these agencies and to our loyal field staffs who have dis 
charged our obligations so nobly, we owe in this connection a particula 
vote of thanks. Our thanks are due also to Mr. Dimitri Baramki for h 
effective assistance to the Director and the Annual Professor :; 
Jerusalem. 

At home the several committees administering the affairs of the C 
poration and the Board have acted promptly and efficiently in 
matters brought before them. The Jerusalem School Committee non 
nated and sent an excellent staff and a particularly strong group 
Fellows to the field for the academic year 1950-51. The Baghd 
School Committee renewed its immediate contact with Iraq through t 
visit of its chairman to Baghdad, where he was cordially received a 
had occasion to discuss with Dr. Naji al-Asil the problems still besetti 
the inauguration of its plan for joint activities with the Department 
Antiquities. The Editorial Committee and its several members h: 
been industrious and painstaking in the efforts applied to the ma 
publications of the Schools, which continue the high standards traditi 
ally in force. The officers and Board members have given liberally 
their time and support to the President in the discharge of routine : 
unusual business. 

At New Haven the Business Office has been taking on increas 
importance. For a while it was handicapped by the removal of 5 
President to Chicago, and efforts were made to offset this by the appoi 
ment of Professor C. B. Welles of Yale. as Assistant Secret tary. 
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services, for which we are duly grateful, were cut short by his recall to 
‘he Armed Forces. After consultation with the Provident Trust Com- 
pany arrangements were made by the Board of Trustees to place Mrs. 
tladys Walton in direct charge of the office, entrusting to her the 
yusiness end of our membership administration and our publication 
ales. Her long years of faithful service provide the basis for complete 
onfidence in her discharge of a Business Manager’s function. 

Your President’s removal from New Haven, while making less frequent 
ind immediate the contacts with representatives and officers in the 
New York and New England area have had as their compensation closer 
ersonal association with similar trustees and officers at the University 
f Chicago, at the Garrett Biblical Seminary, at McCormick Theological 
Seminary, at the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, at the University of 
\lichigan, at Hebrew Union College, and at Pittsburgh-Xenia. Your 
President hopes eventually to expand his personal contacts to include 
lso the other institutions in his more immediate vicinity and to visit 
hose in the southern and western sections of the United States. 

The present wide geographical distribution of the officers and trustees 
f the American Schools and the President’s own primary obligations 
o the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago suggest that unless 
ndeed it were wiser for him to resign the presidency, it would be well to 
levelop still further the responsibility of the Baghdad and Jerusalem 
school Committees, making them the agencies by which the President 
administers the details of the work in the two spheres of interest 
iroughout the year. 

In matters of finance it should be evident from the Treasurer’s Report 
that while our capital remains intact the past year has shown a further 
drain on reserve that cannot be continued indefinitely. Built up largely 
of income that could not be spent during the war years, the reserves have 
been drawn upon to balance a budget raised notably above income level 

several factors. One is the increased costs of material and services, 
hether at home in the production and distribution of publications, at 
me and abroad in the purchase of new equipment, and abroad particu- 
ly in the refurnishing of the Jerusalem building and its contents left 
lly in need of repair as the result of the wear and tear and the scarci- 

of the war years. Another is the level at which fellowship stipends 
| salaries have to be pitched to insure the proper personnel. A third 
he traveling allowance and the sum for secretarial help allotted to the 
Pr -sident, a sum used also to bring committees together for the discus- 
of School business. In a period of rising prices the use of such 
re-erves to replace worn-out equipment is logical. The mobility of the 
P; sident and of committee members provided for by the President’s 
tr: vel allowance has paid for itself in the additional outside resources 
m: le available in this connection. Yet it is clear that even were these 
l. nents to disappear from the budget the rising costs of maintaining 
an operating the organization would continue to exceed the income from 
in’ stments. It is doubtful whether it would be at all possible to increase 
ou income from member institutions, though their dues have not 
ch aged since the Schools were founded in 1900. Nor does it seem possi- 
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ble at the present time to expect a real increase in endowment, even it 
a concerted effort were to be made in that direction. The best cours: 
under the circumstances would appear to be to intensify the search fo: 
outside funds for specific field operations of the Schools and for th: 
publication of their results and to provide in this connection for sucl 
savings in our heaviest printing costs and in staffing costs as may b: 
feasible. 

To succeed in this search the Schools must be prepared to giv 
services to member institutions and other agencies to the best of thei: 
abilities. Much still remains to be done by way of improving th 
services to education in the strict sense, which in turn may help t 
stimulate interest in archaeological enterprise throughout the length anc 
breadth of the Corporation’s membership. Small beginnings are being 
made in this connection. To give at least a brief summary of fifty year: 
of high achievement and to provide a basis for further contact wit] 
other institutions and agencies a new Anniversary Catalogue has bee 
prepared. This contains the Constitution and the revised By-Laws 
which last incorporate the changes in the procedure for the election o 
Associate Trustees long desired by all concerned. It will be noted fron 
the Constitution that the charter of the Schools allows for potentia 
functions far in excess of those hitherto performed, some of whic! 
might well be developed further to the Schools’ own advantage a 
instruments geared to the nature of present-day interests in Nea 
Eastern Studies. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cart H. Kraevinc 

November 19, 1950. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALE) 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the School for | 
academic year which closed June 30, 1950, with extended services 
through August 16, 1950. 

There were two principal projects of the School during the year. Te 
first was to complete the reconditioning of the building and its groun:|s 
and furnishings after the hostilities. The work so well begun by P 
fessors Sellers and Detweiler was continued by Professor Kenneth ‘Y. 
Clark (the interim director) and his wife, who deserve high praise. 
The process of reconditioning the plant was a slow one owing to | he 
difficulty of securing material for repairs, but all the major work was 
completed except some exterior painting. 

The electric wiring had to be reconditioned and even some of ‘he 
main cables replaced. Electricity was not available until spring so he 
oil furnace could not be used. (The oil stoves made little impress on 
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1 the bitterly cold winter.) The electric pump was reinstalled and is 

ost useful, as the School now depends in good part on cistern water. 

he plumbing system will soon need some replacements. All the furni- 
re was repaired and reconditioned where possible, but some replace- 
ents must be made in the near future. Much of the interior of the 

\ilding was painted and some repairs made on the floors. Fortunately 

ese costs were quite reasonable. 

A new set of shelves has been placed in the library, making the first 

several projected alcoves. An extensive book binding program was 

rried out, as the cost of binding is low. Few magazines came in during 
stilities but every effort is being made to complete the files. 

The American consulate requested the use of an additional room and 

is was granted. It is not likely that the consulate will use space at 

e School much longer, since the Government is securing its own 

ilding. 

Some trees were planted to replace those destroyed by shell fire, but 

was not possible to purchase all that were needed. The extremely 

id winter killed some bougainvillia but they are coming up now from 
(he roots and growing fast. The building behind the garage was repaired 

| all the archaeological equipment in it reconditioned. A list of all 
needed archaeological equipment was dispatched to the American office 
and these items went to Jerusalem with Professor Winnett. Some day a 
new set of work rooms must be built behind the garage, since the present 
basement quarters are too small. 

[he hostel had very few students until Easter, but from that time on 
it was well filled with short term students and often overflowed into the 
Director’s house. 

‘he second major project at the School was to reinstitute special 
archaeological projects and class work. Owing to the long hours spent 
on the microfilming project and the excavations, our teaching schedule 
was light and devoted primarily to the fields in which the Director and 
the Annual Professor were conducting their researches. Mr. D. C. 
Baramki assisted in lecturing. The students were primarily apprentices, 
working side by side with the instructors all day. Most of the archae- 
olovical sites that could be reached by auto were visited. The longest 
tri was to Petra with a visit to all available points en route. Unfortu- 
nai ly it was impossible to study the copper smelters nearby as we had 
ho 


e Director wishes to express his appreciation of the work of Profes- 
sor Xenneth W. Clark, the Annual Professor, who also served as interim 
dire tor after Professor Detweiler. Professor Clark’s work on the manu- 
scrits in Jerusalem and at Mt. Sinai is so important and so unique that 
he | mself will write of it in detail. No one could have continued more 
fait fully at his task than he did, working day and night under very 
diff ult cireumstances. All future students of manuscripts will be in- 
deb d to him. It seems incredible that he did so much in so short 
a thie. 

fessor C. Umhau Wolf of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, who 
was he only Fellow sent out by the Schools, arrived early in February 


— 
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and worked constantly until August when he left for Athens, Rome, a1 
London to study materials related to the Jericho excavations. He was ; 
invaluable aid to the director both on the excavations and in the pre] 
ration of material for publication. He also assisted Dr. Clark on t 
microfilm project in the summer. He did a phenomenal amount of wo1 
Mr. Howard Kee, Two Brothers Fellow from Yale, assisted Profess 
Clark in the microfilming project and spent a brief time on the excay 
tion. A goodly number of students, mostly professors or clergymen, w: 
there for brief periods. 

Previous commitments made it impossible for the Director to arri 
in Jerusalem until a month after the School normally opens, but he 
once began looking for a site to excavate. Various places were inves 
gated and the most favorable one was Tuldl Abii el-‘Alayiq where wo 
was begun January 10th. As originally planned, this excavation was 
be financed by the American Schools of Oriental Research and t 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, the latter supplying the maj 
part of the funds. It was the seventh joint expedition of these t 
schools. The United Nations, through the personal interest of 
Eastern Executive, Mr, James Keen, was anxious to offer work to | 


Arab refugee laborers on archaeological projects and agreed to pay thie 


wages of 150 such men as day laborers, thus making the U. N. a third 
party in the excavations. The Director has expressed to Mr. Keen 
School’s appreciation of his cooperation. Reports on the excavations 
have been sent to the U.N. 

It was a good season’s campaign, producing a unique Hellenistic 
fortress and a great civic center in the Roman architectural pattern of 
about 50 B.C. to 50 A. D., besides other striking features. A minor ig 
was conducted synchronically at Nitla, where a Christian Church was 
found. It passed through five phases, during a part of which time it 
incorporated a monastery. The first church was erected during the 
fourth or fifth century and the last building passed out of use in the 
ninth. The most interesting feature is the enigmatic Greek inscriptions 
in the mosaic floor. Professor C. Umhau Wolf made an archaeolovical 
survey of the Wadi Qelt, examining it for prehistoric caves and buildings. 
A preliminary report on Jericho appears in this issue of the Burry. 
Mr. Gerald Lancaster Harding and Father R. de Vaux often visited the 
digs and gave enthusiastically of their time and advice. During the 
summer conferences were held with the United Nations executive. to 
plan for future excavations of the School. 

Mr. D. C. Baramki (chief officer in the Palestine Departmen! of 
Antiquities at the close of the mandate) was assistant director on the 
expeditions and to him goes heavy credit for the success of the sea-on’s 
campaigns. His services to the School, where he is librarian, have een 
invaluable. He has been contact man with the Arab Government. the 
Greek Patriarch, the Supreme Muslim Council, and other agencies. The 
School is also indebted to Miss Asia Halaby who served for some ti! \¢ as 
secretary. Her respected position in the Arab world and among the \.N. 
executives in Jerusalem made her invaluable to the School. Mrs. ¢ lark 
and Mrs. Kelso successively took over her duties when she return d to 
work with the refugees. 
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[he School has received the same courteous treatment at the hands of 

Arab Government that it did under the British Mandate. Mr. G. 
neaster Harding, Director of Antiquities of the Hashemite Kingdom 
the Jordan, is one of the School’s loyal friends and has always been 
ling to go out of his way to assist the officers and members of the 
ool. 

[he Director had to spend considerable time looking after the affairs 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum, since he was elected President 
the new Board of Trustees. This group had to arrange for the legal 
nsfer of the Museum from the jurisdiction of the former mandatory 
vernment to the new international Board of Trustees. This was a 
w, time-taking process, but the museum is now legally transferred and 
ypen to the general public under the same policy as in other days. 
is working, however, on a curtailed budget, although doing excellently 
these reduced funds. 
(t would be impossible to enumerate the many officials who have per- 
med services for the School during the year. Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
ot of the American Consulate General in Jerusalem have been helpful 
have Anwar Bey Khatib Tamimi, Mayor of Arab Jerusalem, and Mr. 
Melikian, treasurer of the Lutheran World Federation. The latter 
‘n acted as our purchasing agent. 
it will be of interest to the Trustees to know that the land just south 
the School is being built up for business purposes, one of which is a 
tal sub-station. 
\ugust 17th I left Jerusalem, turning over the directorship to Pro- 
or F. V. Winnett, who was already hard at work on School affairs. 
ish to thank the Trustees for the honor of being sent to Jerusalem. 
m especially indebted to President Carl Kraeling, who although ex- 
ionally busy with new duties in Chicago, spent much time in cor- 

mdence with me on the post-war problems of the School. Always 

as most prompt, helpful, and gracious in every way. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES L. Ketso 


ttsburgh, Pa. 
ber 28, 1950. 





f?ORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


e President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


‘ing the year 1949-50 Professor Francis R. Steele of the University 
| nnsylvania represented the Baghdad School in the field as its 
n al Professor. Owing to his primary appointment as a member of 

ippur expedition, a joint undertaking of his mother institution and 

riental Institute of the University of Chicago, he was prevented 


fron realizing the plans for a specific piece of work which he had had 


in 


nnd. 
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Unfortunately the Harmal project briefly outlined in last year’s repo 
has made little headway. We trust that in the coming year a prop: 
basis for effective collaboration with the representatives of the Ira 
Government on this important undertaking will be established. In t] 
meantime it has seemed wise not to appoint an Annual Professor fi 
1950-51. 

However, the School is not without representation in the field. TI 
presence in Iraq of Professor Robert Braidwood of the Oriental Inst 
tute, who is to continue the excavation of the pre-Hassuna settlement 
Qal‘at Jarmo east of Kirkuk, prompted us. to charge him with the i: 
vestigation of a cave, still to be selected, in this region. Our aim is t 
trace back the development of civilization in the eastern part of th 
Fertile Crescent to its very beginnings. Through a generous grant 
the American Philosophical Society it will be possible for Dr. Bru: 
Howe to assist Dr. Braidwood in this task; the School deeply appr 
ciates this farsighted cooperation of the Philosophical Society. T! 
experience which Dr. Howe gathered in similar undertakings in Nor' 
Africa should prove esdienhie. 

Dr. Edith Porada, an Honorary Fellow in the School, is at presi 
visiting the museums of the Near East with the help of a Guggenhei 
grant in order to pursue her investigations in the glyptic art of t] 
Ancient Near East, work which has won her world-wide recogniti 
She visited Istanbul and Ankara, and at last reports was expected 
Baghdad for work in the Iraq Museum. 

The Journal of Cuneiform Studies has during the year published thi 
issues of its fourth volume, changing to letter press with the third iss 
The fourth and final issue of the current volume has been sent to t 
printers and will be out, if not before the end of the year, shor 
thereafter. The third volume, the publication of which was so mu 
delayed, will also leave the hands of the editor shortly; the typing of te 
master copy is now completed. With the beginning of 1951 we shall 
on schedule. It is the School’s hope that, with the help of ¥A sub- 
scribers, the heavy (and probably increasing) expense involved i e 
publication of the Journal can be sustained. 





ALBRECHT GOETZ 
New Haven, Connecticut q 
November 2, 1950. 





ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT 
OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 


JUNE 30, 1950 
INCOME RECEIVED: 


fe OES | a $ 6,325.90 
Life Membership.............-.-..-.++. 1,000 90 
Associate Memberships Pe ee Weg ig lar ca oilig aha 2.164 %5 
ie ay 34? 90 
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Income from Investments— 


Jastrow Memorial ; ici <0 
John P, Peters Memor ial. Be Nae ae son Es 


Reserve for Research, ........ 


Income from J. B. Nies Estate— 
For Publications 
Income from Publications— 


The Annual. : 
Biblical Archaeologis t. 


Dead Sea Scrolls...... 
Other Income— 


Trade Publications. . 


\ppropriations Received for: 
Miecrofilming Projects see aye 3 
RCEON FTOJSCES css ces een eee sews 





eturn of Advance formerly made_ for 


equipment not delivered............. 


ux SES: 


rusalem School— 

4 Director’s Salary Se eatiies ha 

4 Acting Director’s Travel Expense.... 

: Annual Professor, Travel ence Sei 
Repairs to Building........ og es 
Expenses of School and Libr 9 a 
Archaeological Work............... 
Fellowship eevee —- 
General Expenses............. euedeaes 
Microfilming 


ghdad School— 


General Travel Expense...... 


blication Costs— 
Biblical Archaeologist ..... ; 
Bulletin and Supplement: ury Studies. . 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies. 





General Endowment................ 
Henry Thatcher Fowler Memorial.... 
Helen M. Moulton Memorial ....... 
Edward T. Newell Fund............. 
Edward Robinson Fund............. 
Aun Hi. Stetder Wand’... .... 2.05.00 


A. R. Schofield Memorial.......... a 


Felix M. Warburg Reserve.......... 
VARS DIGS IORBIVE s 5 iss oe oa co eewee 


Wor Gyomera: W66.-0: ii cc ceases 


Bulletin & Suppleme ntary Studies... 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies........ 


Other Publications (own)....... owen 


Educational Materials....... vaenane 


Refunds Received............ as Sek Be 


fe 





5,500.00 
1,500.00 


3,500.00 
3,500.00 
5,338.83 
3,000.00 


1,730.00 
182.69 


3,815.82 


1,780.28 
886.31 
1,348.34 





$11,556.72 
17.58 
175.79 
175.79 
658.24 
123.06 
35.00 
12.50 
12.50 
405.55 
270.00 
573.76 





4,758.93 
154.35 


304.58 
2,906.89 
1,606.57 

650.92 
2,026.42 
1,557.29 


1,301.20 
156.29 


4.600.00 
2,000.00 


28,067.34 


81.76 


$14,016.49 


4,913.28 


9,052.67 


1,457.49 
15.75 


6,600.00 


1,000.00 





$ 46,887.5 
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ee ce | a a ee 7,354.94 


NE a ee 153.03 
_—_—__—— 11,522.90 
Purchases for resale— 
Trade Publications ... .. 65026 gases 927.7: 
Educational Materials .............. 176.2: 
— —— 1,104.00 





Administration Costs 
New Haven Office 
(Salaries & Expenses)........... 6,784.14 

lravel Expense es cause sar morn Seioce a 811.17 
Assistant Treasurer’s fee............ 1,73 









Sundry General Expenses . od re d 
—_—— -_— 9,578.95 
— S 90.354 
Net Charge to Corporate Account for Year 
1949-1950 pea Rati a a ee eek 4 a 3,467 
ASSETS: 
Cash 
Subject to Check, .......... bogs $ 2,656.44 
Awaiting Investment...... its 7,108.00 
Held in Reserve ee Moras 287.91 
— + 10 
Investments 
Market Value 6/30 /50—8459,291.86 ) 433,73 
Furnishings and Equipment............ 4,601.46 
Building acs ook P Re ae ; 69,432.00 
Real Estate in Jerusalem................ 27,181.93 
Advance Payments made on 50-751 Budget 18,330.00 
Account Receivable ........... 5 , 1,0 ) 


































LIABILITIES 













Principal of Endowment Funds es 366,904.25 
Principal of Nies Building Fund... : 52,666.63 











Reserve Funds— 

ak So: 12,203.75 
James B. Nies (for Baghdad School) 37 822.95 

Invested Income (known as Reserve 
ee 24, Aj 
Unremitted Withheld Taxes............. 9) 
General Corporate Account........... .. 57,841.30 

Advance Withdrawal from Reserves for 
a MNEs Se lcinints, Wie nissan Liptay 12,600.00 






S564 










] 


‘We have examined the records and security investments of the American S 
of Oriental Research for the year ended June 30, 1950. In our opinion, the «hove 
statements properly reflect the financial condition of this institution at June 30, 1950 
and the transactions for the year then ended. 
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STATEMENT ON THE PUBLICATION OF THE SCROLLS 


\s has been announced, the plans for Volumes IT and III of the Dead 
. Serolls are being held in suspense because of uncertainty con- 
ning the unrolling of the Aramaic Scroll (DSL). Meanwhile, how- 
r, work is proceeding on the critical studies for the final volume. 
John C. Trever is doing research on the palaeography of the scrolls 
| has been granted a leave of absence for this purpose from his posi- 
1 with the International Council of Religious Education. He has also 
‘ived a grant in aid from the American Philosophical Society. Pro- 
or William H. Brownlee is working on the critical apparatus and 
commentary of the Habakkuk Commentary (DSH). The critical appa- 
rius and the commentary on the Manual of Discipline (DSD) are 
bing prepared by Dr. Leonard Rost of Berlin, a well-known authority 
ov the Damascus Document. Professor Patrick W. Skehan of the 
Catholic University of America is preparing a critical study of the text 
of the Isaiah Manuscript (DSlIa). 
Mitiar Burrows 





THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF EXCAVATION IN NEW TESTAMENT 
JERICHO 


JAMES L. Ketso 


On January 10th, 1950, the American Schools of Oriental Research and 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary began their seventh joint 
campaign by inaugurating work at Tultl Abi el-‘Alayiq, a mile west of 
modern Jericho. On January 26th the United Nations became a third 
partner in the expedition, for on that date they began the payment of 
the wages of many of the common laborers on the dig, guaranteeing ¢ 
maximum of 150 Arab refugee laborers a day. 

The site excavated lies just east of the point where the Wadi Qelt leaves 
its beautiful mountain gorge to debouche in the flat plain of the Jordan 
valley. Here, where the old Roman road from the Jordan valley to 
Jeru-alem entered the Wadi Qelt, lies Tulal Abii el-‘Alayiq, the ruins 
of the elite section of New Testament Jericho. The ruins are extensive, 
with two tells—one on either side of the wadi—dominating the site. 
Pern ission to excavate the land was given gratis by the owners, Mustafa, 
Nafe, and Ali Effendi Muhyiddin el-Husseini. It was their father who 
in J orkish times constructed the fine irrigation channel in the Wadi 
Qelt vhich today waters large sections of the Jordan plain south of the 
Qelt. The owners were always most helpful and gracious in every way; 
it we; a pleasure to work with them. 

Tl. executive staff of the expedition consisted of the following per- 
sons. Professor James L. Kelso, Director of the American School of 
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Oriental Research and Old Testament Professor at the Pittsburgh-Xeni: 
Theological Seminary, was director of the expedition. Mr. Dimitri ¢ 
Baramki, who was senior officer in the Palestine Department of Antiqui 
ties at the close of the Mandate, acted as associate director. His uniqu 
quarter-century experience was invaluable on this very difficult dig 


TULUL ABU_EL ALAYIQ. 





GENERAL PLAN. 











Fig. 1. General Plan of Excavation Area. The Grand Facade is south ot 
main wédi, and the fortress of Tell 1 is south of its east end. Tell 2 is at 
upper left-hand corner of the plan. 


Professor C. Umhau Wolf of Chicago Lutheran Seminary, Fellow of 
School in Jerusalem, joined the staff February 10th and gave tir 
essistance throughout all phases of the work. Rev. Carl Kissling of 5: 
Ethiopia, formerly a professional architect, carried out the major a1 
tectural phases of the work. Rev. Sydney A. Temple of Essex, Co 
helped in the same field. Professor John Thompson of the Cairo T 
logical Seminary assisted in preparing the materials for publica‘ 
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specializing on the plaster materials.!. Mr. G. Lancaster Harding and 
Pere de Vaux were most helpful in the solution of difficult problems. 
Other members of the staff were chiefly former employees of the 
-alestine Archaeological Museum and the Department of Antiquities. 
\Ir. Soubhi Muhtadi served as surveyor, Mr. Mahfouz Nassar as 
wmatore; Mr. Sami Fattaleh and Mr. Nasri Nasr were foremen, and 
‘mil Abudayeh was chauffeur. Mr. Hanna Safieh was photographer. 
\ll were loyal and efficient, doing work normally handled by a much 
irger staff. A few trained diggers from the Kh. al-Mafjar expedition 
ere employed to pace the local workers. Although the United Nations 
pecified that refugee workers be employed for only two-week periods, 
using a constant turnover of workers, these Arabs were so adaptable 
hat the work suffered little. We have only the highest commendation 
wr these refugees. 
The tell on the south bank of the Wadi Qelt has always fascinated 
rchaeologists. Sir Charles Warren dug here in 1868 * and Ernst Sellin 
xeavated here in 1911.* The English dug an east-west trench across the 
ound and the Germans sank a north-south trench. Fortunately, how- 
er, we found unexcavated territory in the northwest section of the tell. 
‘he former dumps also yielded some helpful material. Furthermore 
either party had seriously disturbed the lower sections of the mound. 
his tell was the first major objective of the dig. In Warren’s day it was 
out 116 ft. long and 36 ft. high.t To condense our findings as concisely 
s possible, we can now give the following history of the tell itself. 
The site shows no permanent occupation later than the IX century 
D., for the top level is Arabic of the VIII and IX centuries. A thin 
defensive wall surrounded the top of the mound, and the rooms within 
it were arranged around a roughly polygonal open court. The rooms were 
huilt of stone taken from the earlier buildings on the tell. The site was 
apparently a small outpost guarding the Wadi Qelt road to Jerusalem.’ 
The most important find was a broken slab of marble,° probably from 
a Roman floor, which was inscribed with some short suras from the 
Quran. The script is Cufic and closely resembles the dated inscriptions 
of the VIII century at Kh. al-Mafjar. The text is in 26 lines, 22 in a 
column and 4 along the side. : 
mmediately beneath the Arabic foundations were the ruins of a great 
Roman structure built in opus reticulatum.’ This is a type of concrete 
masonry lined with small, square-faced, pyramidal stones (averaging 
8 or 9 ems.), set at a 45° angle, giving a net (reticulum) design. The 


‘ther Americans assisting for brief periods were Prof. Walter C. Klein of Seabury 
We tern Seminary and Howard C. Kee, Two Brothers Fellow from Yale. 

Notes on the Valley of the Jordan and Exeavations at Ain Es Sultan,” and 
l rground Jerusalem. 

ellin and Watzinger, Jericho, Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen: Watzinger, 
Selon, Néldeke, MDOG, No. 41, 1909. 

t is still 11 m. high. 

he first World War saw this tell again a military post, and bully beef cans were 
the ‘rst-items excavated. 

3.0 em. X 16.5 em. X 4.0 em. 

he depth of this level between the Arabic and Roman floors is 1.81 m. 
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opus quadratum used with it is reserved for exterior corners, door jambs, 
etc. This latter stone work is shaped like large bricks and laid after the 
same fashion. The blending of these types of masonry presents a beauti- 
ful and striking pattern, but authorities on Roman building say it was 
always covered with plaster when exposed to the air, whether the walls 
were exterior or interior ones. This accounts for the large amount of 
plaster and plaster dust found everywhere in this level. 


Fig. 2. Tell 1 from the north. In the middle is the substructure of the Gra 
Stairway, with the Grand Fagade stretching toward the right of its lower end. 


Due to the activities of stone looters and to the trenches of form« 
excavators the ground plan of this structure could not be recovered 
but fallen sections of the walls, vaults, and piers were scattered every 
where and the débris was full of pieces of painted plaster and plast: 
mouldings. These together with terra cotta mural panels,’ ventilatin 
wall tiles, roof tiles and other architectural features give a general id: 
of the original building. This structure fits perfectly into the over-a 
architectural pattern and the construction techniques of other featur: 
of the great unified building complex which constituted the civic cent: 
of the city. This particular building was in use as late as the IIT centur 
but was apparently deserted during the next four centuries, for no po 


8 As these were found in the débris outside the tower they may belong to the earli 


Herodian building. 
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tery characteristic of the IV-VII centuries was found. This same chron- 
ological gap also appears everywhere on the site where excavations have 
been conducted up to date. 

A burnt level containing Roman sherds and Herodian masonry ap- 
peared immediately below this opus reticulatum structure and just above 
the great Hellenistic tower which occupied most of the area of the 
mound. This tower had been leveled off in the age of Herod the Great 
to serve as the substructure of his new building project on the tell. The 
original Hellenistic tower is separated from this Herodian structure by 
wooden beams laid in the outside face of the tower as a base for the 
new wall. Above this timber rose a course of roughly dressed upright 
stones set in a rich lime mortar. Near the southwest corner of the tower, 
there was also one stone of the second course of masonry in situ. This 
latter is typical Herodian masonry with a smooth marginal draft on all 
four sides and a rough dressing on the rest of the stone but without 
boss. Some 63 drafted stones of similar size were found loose in the 
lébris but always below the level of the Herodian reconstruction, and 
loubtless many of the Arab stones used in the top strata were redressed 
Herodian stones. 

The trenches of the two former digs and the work of stone looters 
made it impossible to get a ground plan of the building. At one place, 
however, four courses of dressed Herodian masonry are still standing. 
This wall had been erected directly on one of the original partition walls 
of the Hellenistic tower, but no timber separated it from the Hellenistic 
section as in the exterior walls. Photos taken some years ago by the 
Dominicans show still more walls in situ. 

The Hellenistic tower was the oldest building on the site. It had been 
rected on the flat plain just where it drops off rather sharply into the 
Wadi Qelt. Indeed, the wadi side of the tower had to be reinforced later 
vy a buttress about 3.15 m. wide.’ The tower itself was approximately 
0m. square, although each side has a slightly different length. The 
nique feature of this square tower is its circular interior. The diameter 
as approximately 15 m., thus making the wall 2.20 m. at its thinnest 
oint. The corners, however, are very massive. Nowhere in Palestine 
is similar military construction been found. 

The walls of the fortress were constructed of courses of large roughly 
t stones alternating with layers of wddi boulders. Square or rectangu- 
r eyclopean blocks formed the corners. The stones were set in a clayey 
tar of creamish green color and packed with wddi pebbles. The 
ght of the tower from foundation level to the Roman floor above is 
‘im. The débris of the sun-dried bricks of the upper courses was 
ind in great quantity in the <iébris both inside and outside the tower. 
lhe circular interior of the tower was divided into nine rooms.!° Rm. 1 


wis excavated down to floor level and then through the heavy stepped- 
beck foundations to virgin soil. Unfortunately no sherds were found. 
{ 


ut 2.40 m. below the Roman floor the masonry of the tower is inter- 


Since Jericho is in a serious earthquake zone this measure was doubly necessary. 
In one of the nine rooms of the tower the circle was shortened considerably but 


th: error was quickly corrected in the next room. 
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rupted by a course of beams,'! which stretches from the east face of the 
tower across to the west face, thus dividing the tower into two stories. 
Some of the wood is still in good state of preservation. The ends of the 
beams show plainly in the walls of Rm. 1, where they once crossed that 
room, and a few pieces of these broken-off beams were discovered in the 
débris of the room. 

Rm. 9 was probably turned into the hypocaust of a bath or an oven 
during the Herodian period. The room, unlike any of the other rooms, 
was plastered with a very thick coat of lime. The plaster was badly 
burned on account of the intense heat which also calcified materials in 
the adjoining Rm. 8. More details of this room are lacking, because a 


PLAN OF FACADE TULUL ABU EL ALAVIC 


“ eO 
fi { 


Plan of the Grand Facade. At the upper left is Tell 1, with the 
substructure of the stairway below it. 














circular granary was sunk at this point in the Arab period, leaving onl) 
a corner of the original room intact for our study. 

Although no Hellenistic sherds were found in Rm. 1, the only roon 
excavated to floor level, a few possible Hellenistic sherds were found a 
the buttress on the north walls. Even without evidence of the sherd 
however, the tower must by inference be Hellenistic, for it shows no sig: 
of repair anywhere below the Herodian rebuilding. This fact, as we 
as its construction technique, rules out Iron II or III. The tower 
most likely one of the two towers Threx and Taurus which Pomp: 
destroyed in 63 B.C. Its construction may have been the work « 
Bacchides or one of the Maccabees.** 

The second section of the site to be excavated was the Grand Facad 
a striking example of opus reticulatum. It faced the wddi and was som 
what close to its edge. The excavated section extends a distance 
149.57 m. The eastern end of this facade appears to have been connect: 
to the great opus reticulatum building on the tell above by a gra 


Si 


4 


11This heavy timber bonding is recommended by Vitruvius. TI, 
12 Strabo XVI 2, 40. Insufficient work has been done on tell 
side of the Qelt to determine if it is the other tower referred to. 


18T Mace. 9: 50; Josephus Antiq. XIII, i, 3. 
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tairway 4.45 m. wide and at least 50.10 m. long. The grand stairway 
centered on the north face of the building on the tell and descends 
om it over a series of piers of approximately the same length and 
saced more or less equidistant from one another. One of these, the 
cond from the bottom, still retains part of the vault which it carried, 
us showing that the stairway was carried upon great arches." 

The facade itself consists of three major units. In the center was a 

‘ge exedra which looks like an outdoor theatre with tiers of very 

y terrace walls or benches running up the slope.’® The benches were 

vy enough to have been used as seats, but flower pots were found in situ 

the earth of them. Apparently this exedra could have been used at 

nes for an out-door theatre and at other times for a terraced garden. 

stairway leads up the center of the exedra, but the steps themselves 
missing. 

On either side of this exedra stretch 25 niches; the best preserved are 

the extreme western end of the facade. Each one is a meter wide and 

m. high. There is no conclusive evidence as to whether they were for 

tuary or for potted trees or shrubs. The former was the normal 

man pattern but such use in Palestine is at least debatable. The 
niches are alternately semicircular and rectangular except that two rec- 
igular niches always appear just before the exedra begins. The semi- 
‘ular niches have a half-dome roof and the rectangular ones a flat 
ceiling. A high overhanging cornice rose above the niches, but its details 
are lost. In front of all these niches and the exedra ran a water pool 
1.57 m. wide and 1.37 m. deep.'® These statutory niches and the exedra 
made an ideal retaining wall. The level land above them has not been 
investigated except at the eastern end where no walls of any kind ap- 
peared. Perhaps this was a garden area. 

‘he niches are flanked on both sides by a small section of blank wall 
followed by a unit consisting of one large barrel-vaulted hall ** and small 
adjacent rooms. The front of each of the two halls appears to have been 
orated with.a small arch at the extreme end of the hall followed by a 
larger arch resting on two pilasters projecting from the wall. In front 


of the east hall, many fragments of columns coated with fluted plaster 
were discovered, together with many stamped plaster fragments from 


the soffit. One conjecture is that these columns supported a light roof 
whose ceiling plaster was laid on bundles of reeds. The structure must 
have been a pleasant shady pergola where people indolently reclined in 
middle of the day or on a hot morning. Long heavy stone piers 


~~ 


Vest of the two topmost piers there were a few rooms of which only one was 
excavated. The rooms abut on the west edge of the piers and are built of stones 
approximately 40 em. X 30cm. and plastered with lime. The pottery found in these 
ror belongs to the II and IIT centuries A. D. 

ome tessarae averaging about 7 X 7 mms. were found in the débris in front of 
the ‘acade and exedra; some with the plaster backing still in place. It is uncertain 
Whes these came from, perhaps from a cornice over niches, ete. 

some scholars think this pool is a later addition. As the work on it is not yet 
com ieted, no definite answer can be given. 

; he inner dimensions of the E hall are 9.65 X 5.15 m.; those of the W hall are 
9.30 < 4.95 m. 
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underground may show other architectural features here at another tim: 
Unfortunately an irrigation ditch destroys much of the evidence. 

At each end of the facade, immediately east of the first niche on th: 
east side and west of the west niche on the west side, there are massiv: 
walls extending northward, i.e. at right angles to the fagade. They ar 
built in opus reticulatum on the inside and unfaced concrete on th: 











Fig. 4. Excavation of the benches in the Exedra. 


outside. The side of the wall which is built in opus reticulatum carries 
at its top a half arch which is left unsupported on the other s 
Originally a third wall of the same kind was built 37.27 m. north of 
the facade and parallel to it, thus enclosing a large sunken garden or 
gymnasium. Only a small section of this wall, however, is still preserved. 
A. stairway just west of the westernmost niche descended from the street 
level to this lower quadrangle."® 

The exact nature of the details at the extreme eastern end of ‘he 
Grand Facade are lost, as the Wadi Qelt has cut in sharply here end 
the present large irrigation ditch has disturbed the evidence still more. 
The details west of the vaulted room at the western end of the face, 
are also uncertain, since a small wddi has cut in and has likewise |: 
It. 
ed 


to 


18 Much work must be done here to determine the exact nature of this lower 
It may turn out to be a great swimming pool, as the massive end walls are fi! 
off on the interior with an ideal anti-splash rim. Some evidence seems to po 
two periods of construction. 
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royed much of the evidence. No work was done on the western side 
this cross wddi. 

Everything about this civic center is in opus reticulatum and opus 

adratum, and instantly calls up Rome, Pompeii, Tivoli, Palestrina, 

Indeed one might say that here in New Testament Jericho is a 

tion of Rome that has been miraculously transferred on a magic 

‘pet from the banks of the Tiber to the banks of the Wadi Qelt. At 

{ » present stage of the excavation it is difficult to determine exactly the 








Fig. 5. Typical opus reticulatum. The statuary niches begin just beyond 
the massive wall at the right. 


date of this work. If this masonry were in Italy it would not be later 
than the reign of Tiberius, as there is no brick of any kind used here—- 
non’ in the opus quadratum and none as bonding courses. But is there a 
time lag here in Jericho and should the masonry be dated later? Some 
decorative stone fragments seem to imply a later date, but as they were 
foun! in débris and not in situ they may belong to later reconstructions. 

Tie most likely dating in the light of present evidence is the reign 
of Perod Archelaus, 4 B.C. to 6 A.D. Either he or his father, Herod 
the ‘:reat, must have erected this fine building complex in their winter 
capi al. Apparently architects and master builders were imported from 
Rom + and were asked to reproduce a typical Roman civic center here 
in J sicho.t® An earlier date is impossible, for Italian opus reticulatum 





©" \e general craftsmanship disp!ayed in this building complex runs all the way 
from xcellent to poor. Apparently all classes of workers were employed at the same 
time nd occasionally the best and the worst labored side by side. 
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is not earlier than Sulla’s time *? and no Maccabean ruler had such 
relationships with Rome as to lead to the importation of this new Roman 
architectural technique on so grand a scale. Certainly Pompey and other 
Roman officials before Herod the Great, never built here after this 
fashion; nor is it likely that any Roman procurator who came afte: 
Archelaus would build so magnificently at Jericho. Furthermore, Herod 
the Great and Archelaus were Romans at heart and they knew Rom: 
well from extended personal sojourns. 

Further evidence favoring the suggested early date is a hoard of fifteen 
coins found under the doorway of the great room at the west end of 
the facade. Its earliest coin is one of Herod Archelaus and its latest is 
dated A. D. 86. There was also a great amount of plaster fragments in 
the débris and some plaster in situ. It is in brilliant colors and is similar 
to the first or incrustation style of painting at Pompeii. It differs greatly 
both in color and technique from the painted plaster that was found on 
the north tell, and which cannot be dated before the IT century. 

At first thought, one might think of this building complex as the wor! 
of Herod the Great, since he was the greatest builder in all Palestin 
history and Josephus refers to a number of his building projects here i: 
Jericho. But everywhere else his work is in typical drafted ston 
masonry such as appears in the first Roman level on the tell. Opu 
reticulatum is as different from this as day and night. Furthermore, : 
burnt level appears between the Herodian drafted masonry and th 
opus reticulatum building above it. This may be part of the destructio 
meant by Josephus when he reports that Simon, one of Herod’s influe: 
tial freedmea, led a revolt and burnt Herod’s palace and other buildin 
immediately after the king’s death.*t. Josephus also informs us that 
Archelaus sumptuously rebuilt the palace.**? Therefore it is very lik: 
that Archelaus built the whole opus reticulatum complex. If Herod t! 
Great did build a part of it, then it must have been at the very end 
of his reign. This civic center went out of use from the III to the VI 
centuries. 

The third section of the city to be excavated was the northern 
which lies on the east bank of the Wadi Shaqq ed-Dabi‘, a small can) 
which enters the Qelt from the north. Warren reported this tell as | 
ft. long and 35 ft. high. Because of the brief time available to us o 
soundings were made. Since Sir Charles Warren also trenched this ¢ 
the problem of interpretation is very difficult and present conclusi 
are only tentative. More work must be done here. The picture 
present is as follows There are structures from two periods, with 
earlier period represented by a roughly square building 19m. on a 
and built of brownish red bricks which are set in a drab greenish mo 
and plastered over with it. Inside this are two stone buildings, b 


2° Died 78 B.C. On the use of opus reticulatum in the latest Republican p¢ 
in Rome see Marion E. Blake, Ancient Roman Construction in Italy from the 
historic Period to Augustus (Washington, 1947), pp. 227-275. The first da 
example of opus reticulatum in Rome was erected in 55 B.C. 

*1 Josephus, Wars, I, xxi, 4; II, iv, 2; Josephus, Antiq., XVII, x, 6. 

22 Josephus, Antiq., XVII, xiii, 1. 
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square in plan, with one built inside the other. They are constructed of 
oughly cut stones packed with stone chippings and set in a mortar so 
leficient in lime that at present they look like dry stone walls. Early 
toman sherds of the II and III centuries were associated with them. 
n digging for the foundation trenches of these stone towers we broke 
ito the débris of the fallen brick walls. The larger stones are similar to 
hose of the Hellenistic tower in Tell I and they appear to have been 
iken from an earlier tower of that date. A retaining wall stands a few 
ieters south of the tower and follows the contour of the hill, turning 


is 


Ca 








rig. 6. Close-up of the benches in the Exedra, with a laborer sitting on one 
hem. A partly excavated section of the pool is visible at the lower left. 


kward and forward to form set-backs and projections. On the eastern 


e of the tell is a small room of the Roman period with plastered walls 
nted in imitation of marble and other ornamental stones. The color 


these walls is still in fine condition. It is not earlier than the II 
tury, not later than the III century. 

fourth section of the tell was tested even more briefly. It is a great 
ding or group of buildings in opus reticulatum located along the edge 
he north bank of the Wadi Qelt opposite the eastern section of the 
nd Facade. Here we found deep foundations of heavy opus reticu- 
m walls similar to those on the south bank of the wadi; bright red 
ter was still clinging to the interior walls. 

he relationship between Tuldl Abi el-‘Alayiq and the present Jericho 
ill uncertain but at present it seems that the former was the winter 
tal of Judea, with numerous villas of the wealthy incorporated into 
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the city. These villas thin out toward the east, and a little beyond them 
lies modern Jericho. Perhaps it is on the site of the poorer section of 
New Testament Jericho. 

This winter the School in Jerusalem under the direction of Professor 
F. V. Winnett is planning a second campaign on this site and a clearer 
picture of this miniature Versailles will then be available. 





CILICIA AND BABYLONIA UNDER THE CHALDAEAN KINGS 
W. F. Avsricut 


Our knowledge of the history of Cilicia is gradually being extended by 
new discoveries, both archaeological and philological. Garstang’s excava- 
tions at Mersin and Miss Goldman’s at Tarsus have given us a nearly 
continuous archaeological record from the late Neolithic of the fifth 
millennium to the Roman period. The archives of Bogazkéy throw 
scattered light on Arzawa and Kizzuwadna, two lands which corre- 
sponded either to Cilicia or to such immediate neighbors as Pamphylia 
and Cataonia.': The Assyrian inscriptions furnish very interesting indica- 
tions with regard to Cilician history between c. 850 and c. 640 B.C. 
And now Bossert’s discovery of the Hittite-Phoenician bilingual inscrip- 
tions of Karatepe? promises to open up the contents of the Hittite 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of Cilicia and the Taurus region, which extend 
from not later than the tenth century to the seventh. But for the 
following sixth century B.C. we have hitherto had to depend mainly 
on a few passing allusions in Herodotus, which raised apparently 
insoluble problems. 

In 1939 E. F. Weidner published a digest of the material of historica 
and geographical interest preserved in the ration-lists of Nebuchadnezzai 
II which had been discovered by the Germans more than a generatio! 
before.2 Among the countries mentioned in these lists, dated betwee 
595 and 570 B.C., was the land of Hu-me-e, which was pronounce: 
Khuwé or Khwé by the Babylonians of that time.* Shortly afterwards | 


1 The exact geographical identification of these ancient countries still eludes u 
the writer identifies Arzawa with Cilicia-Pamphylia and Kizzuwadna with Cataon 
(sometimes extending southward to include eastern Cilicia), while Goetze equat 
Arzawa with Pamphylia and Kizzuwadna with Cilicia. See especially Goetze, Kiz: 
watna and the Problem of Hittite Geography (New Haven, 1940), and the write 
review, Am. Jour. Archaeol., 1942, pp- 444 ff.; Goetze has since then collected 1m 
data to support his view, but the writer remains unconvinced. 

* These texts, from ec. 725 B.C., have elicited a flood of papers, thanks to whi 
we know their general purport. The interpretation of many obscure details mu 
await the publication of the entire Hittite hieroglyphic text by Bossert, as well 
further advance in the analysis of the language. 

* Mélanges Syriens offerts a M. René Dussaud, Vol. II, pp. 923-935; ef. my d 
cussion, Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. V, pp. 49-55. 

*Tbid., p. 935. It is well known that intervocalic m was always pronounced w 
Neo-Babylonian; e.g., Ionia (really the Aegean basin), Heb. Yawan, is alw: 
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ran into the same country in the already known Neo-Babylonian inscrip- 
tions. In the Istanbul Stele of Nabonidus, Col. 9, lines 31-41, we read: 
‘2850 of the captive warriors of the land of > Hu-me-e, whom the lord 
Marduk had granted to me above the kings who had preceded me and 
had delivered into my hands, I presented to the gods Bél, Nabi and 
Nergal, my gods who go at my side, in order to serve as brick carriers.” ° 
Langdon seems to have recognized that the sign preceding the name is 
KUR and not KUR between the final form of his transliteration and his 
ranslation,’ but this was subsequently overlooked, and Sidney Smith 
till rendered “ booty of the rebel enemy ” instead of “ captivity of the 
and of Humé” twelve years later. Smith recognized correctly that the 
same word appears also in the Nabonidus Chronicle, Col. I, line 7, in his 
lefinitive edition of that document, but failed to see that it is a place- 
ame there also; we may read: “ the king levied his army and to <the 
and of) * Humé [he marched] ” (554 B.C.) .° 
From these passages it was evident that Khuwé was a not unim- 
| ortant country, which presumably lay somewhere on the Babylonian 
ontier. It could scarcely be on the frontier with Media, since any 
uvasion of territory on this line would presumably arouse the powerful 
\ledes to retaliation. Nor could it well be in Arabia, in view of the 
ibsence of any other hint of such a name in Arabia as well as of the large 
iumber of captives suitable for the corvée. Negative considerations thus 
forced me to look for it in the direction of Cilicia, said by Herodotus to 
iave been independent of both Medes and Lydians in the sixth century. 
\t that point the similarity of the name Khuwé or Khwé to Quwé or 
(wé, the Assyrian and Hebrew-Aramaean name of Cilicia between 950 
83. C. and the seventh century,’ forced itself upon me, especially in view 
of the well-known shift between Tarqu and Tarkhu (Tarhu) in cunei- 
form transcriptions of the name of the Cilician god, which provided an 
xcellent phonetic parallel.1! However, in the absence of further evi- 
dence, I allowed the identification to rest for several years. 





itten Ya-man, ete., in this period. The evidence is very extensive, consisting mostly 
transcriptions from Babylonian into Aramaic and Greek, as well as of tran- 
iptions of foreign names containing w into Babylonian. 

Examination of Messerschmidt’s photograph, published in Recueil de Travaua, 

1. 18, Pl. TI, shows that the sien here is not ACR (“ foreign”) as read by that 
olar and his successors, but AUR (determinative for “ land”). 

Stephen Langdon, Die neubabylonischen Kénigsinschriften (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 

Ex: 

In his transcription he offers si-il-la-ti nakri bu-me-e, but in his translation, 

us der Demiitigung des Landes (7 vielleicht aueh: Feindes) Humfi.” 

The determinative is sometimes omitted in the lists of deliveries of iron, so its 

ence should occasion no surprise. 

Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts (London, 1924), pp. lll, 114, and 
Pl. ma, 

The Assyrian inscriptions of the ninth century transcribe Qa-a-t-e, etc., evidently 
ponounced something like Qawé (Shalmaneser IIT, Obelisk, lines 101, 128, 133) ; 
i the eighth and seventh it becomes Qu-e, etc. I Kings 10: 28 (referring to events 
alout 961-922 B.C.) and the Zakir Stele (from the first quarter of the eighth 
ce tury) write QWH. 

Here also the transcription @ (though Assyrian) is later than q, k, ete. W. 
B cndenstein (article “ Kleinasiatische Ursprachen” in Pauly-Wissowa, Realency- 
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In the recent volume of translations entitled Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts Relating to the Old Testament (edited by James B. Prichard, 
Princeton, 1950), p. 305, n. 2, A. L. Oppenheim has recognized that the 
land in question is also mentioned in business documents from the Neo- 
Babylonian monarchy, always as the source of iron which was being 
imported into Babylonia. These passages, which had escaped me, 
clinch the identification, proving beyond doubt that Khuwwé was indeed 
the Neo-Babylonian name of Cilicia and was thus merely a different 
spelling of the same native name which appears in earlier texts as Quwé 
or Qwé. It is true that there is no record of the actual mining of iron 
in Cilicia, but eastern and northern Asia Minor were the chief sources 
of iron in antiquity, and iron was naturally imported into Syria and 
Babylonia through Cilicia and Commagene. A famous letter found at 
Bogazkéy refers categorically to storehouses of iron in Kizzuwadna 
(Cataonia-Cilicia) ,1? and many other parallels might be cited.‘* More- 
over, there is nothing against supposing that the autonomous state of 
Cilicia then extended beyond the narrow limits of the Taurus over the 
Antitaurus as far as the region of Melitene, which would bring some 
of the richest iron mines of eastern Cappadocia into the territory of 
Khuweé. 

The documents listed by Oppenheim ** regularly mention “iron of 
(the land of) Hu-me-e,” the word for “land of” being sometimes 
omitted; they belong to the tenth year of Nabopolassar (616 B.C.) and 
the ninth-twelfth years of Nabonidus (546-543 B.C.). The quantities 
of iron listed are virtually always in minas, and there can be no question 
that they refer to individual instalments of metal, not to direct ship 
ments from abroad. 

These new references to Cilicia during the Chaldaean Empire form : 
very welcome addition to our scanty stock. Herodotus refers to Cilici 
several times, and three passages have special historical significanc: 
In I, 28 he says that Croesus of Lydia (c. 560-546) controlled all Asi: 
Minor west of the Halys River except Lycia and Cilicia. In I, 74 h 
tells of the réle played by the Cilician Syennesis and the Babylonia 
Labynetus (probably Nebuchadnezzar II) * in the war between th 
Medes and the Lydians about 585 B.C. The famous reference to th 
clopddie, Supplementband 6 [1935], Col. 166) reconstructs the prototypic form 
the divine name in question as *7arkhi (with strongly aspirated i). 

12 Goetze, Kizzuwatna, pp. 26-33. 

13 Cf. already my discussion of sources of iron in eastern Asia Minor, Jour. A 
Or. Soc., 38 (1918), pp. 199 ff. Landsberger reminds me of the reference to 
mountain in eastern Asia Minor from which iron was obtajned in the inscripti¢ 
of Sargon II of Assyria toward the end of the eighth century B.C. (Annals, li 
200); the mountain in question, Lammun, is mentioned just before Mt. Amm 
(Amanus), from which alabaster was obtained, and between references to Cap] 
docian and North Syrian lands. 

*4The documents cited are Strassmaier, Nabonidus, No. 571 (years 9-11); T 
mayne, Records from Erech, Time of Nabonidus (Yale Oriental Series, Vol. VI 
No. 210 (year 12) ; Dougherty, Archives from Erech, ete. (Goucher College Cu 
form Inscriptions, Vol. II), No. 53 (tenth year of Nabopolassar ). 

18 Cf. R. P. Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar (New Haven, 1929), pp. 33 
for the latest detailed treatment of the problem of Labynetus (which I cannot alw 
follow). 
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solar eclipse which was predicted by Thales fixes the date, though it does 
1ot rule out the possibility of some confusion on the part of Herodotus. 
n V, 118, Herodotus says that the Carian prince Pixodarus, son of 
[aussolus of Cindye, had married a daughter of the Cilician king 
yennesis before the outbreak of the Ionian Rebellion c. 500 B.C. 
nd that is practically all. 
We may now infer that an independent Cilician state, called Khuwé 
the Babylonians, was set up when the Assyrian Empire began to 
umble after 630 B.C. As late as c. 585 B.C. this state was still inde- 
ndent, but we may safely suppose that it had become tributary to 
ebuchadnezzar before the end of his reign in 562, since it is very 
probable that the unwarlike Nabonidus undertook to make a fresh 
mquest of Cilicia at the very beginning of his reign, before he had had 
ne to consolidate his power. We can scarcely believe his boastful state- 
ent that his triumphs in Khuwé were unprecedented; it is much more 
ely that his troops were sent to Cilicia in order to suppress a revolt. 
any case he seems to have lost control of Cilicia before 546, whether 
an independent native king or to Cyrus is uncertain. After the fall 
Babylon in 539 Cilicia passed under Persian control (assuming that it 
d remained independent until then). The Persians are said to have 
warded the Cilicians with exceptional privileges because of the help 
rnished by the latter in the former’s war with Lydia in 546. For nearly 
century and a half they kept their local autonomy under native 
princes, at least two of whom bore the dynastic name Syennesis."® 
\long with ™@Hu-me-e the ration- lists mention another unknown 
country, ”@‘Pi-ri-in-du, which Weidner does not attempt to identify. I 
ongly suspect that this is the Samian colony of Perinthus, west of 


, 


Byzantium on the coast of the Propontis, founded by the men of the 
Acgean island of Samos about 600 B.C. The material furnished by 
Weidner, as well as that from the Achaemenian period collected by 
Eilers? proves that the Babylonians of this age were accustomed to 


ftsmen and traders from all over Asia Minor and Greek lands gen- 
erally. This was not yet the brilliant Samos of the following generation, 


wien Polyerates played a leading international réle,'* but the Samians 
seom alres ady to have been one of the most. enterprising folk of the 
Acgean basin. 

\ccording to Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, p. 39, the Cilicians 
sulnitted to the Persians even before the victory of the latter over Croesus in 546. 
For this view he refers to the Cyropaedia, i.1.4 and viii. 6.8, as well as to the 


2 


lonian Chronicle, ii: 16. Though he may be right, I find it difficult to accept 
thi sequence of events. 
see his important paper, “ Kleinasiatisches,” in Zeits. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges., 


94 1940], pp. 189-233. 

here can be no doubt of the international réle played by Polycrates, even if we 
dot follow Winckler in all his somewhat speculative inferences. 

sidore Lévy (La nouvelle Clio, I/II [1950], p. 109, n. 14) suggests that the 
na Qué survived in the classical Kiétis, name of a district near the Calycadnus 
tiv. in Cilicia, In the same journal (I/II, pp. 206-7) Ernst Honigmann proposes 
the ombination of the name Qué with that of the Cilician river Cydnus and the 
nea %y town of Cyinda, which is preferable, though uncertain as lone as we know 
sO y little about Eteocilician etymology. Neither of these combinations affects our 


exp nation of the name Huwé, since the initial sound would appear as kappa in 
Gre (cf. Hk = Kilik-). 
25 
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A NEW CHRONOLOGY OF THE QATABANIAN KINGDOM ! 
A. JAMME, P. B. 


The archaeological expedition undertaken last spring in South Arabia 
by the American Foundation for the Study of Man was successful in a 
number of directions. Apart from the visits of a few travelers whose 
archaeological interests were confined mainly to the copying or squeezing 
of inscriptions, Qataban had guarded its secrets closely until the arrival 
of the American expedition. Naturally the archaeological work in this 
region has only begun, but the first results are exceedingly encouraging. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that daily contact with excavations 
opens new perspectives and that practical experience yields much more 
precise knowledge than that obtained only by study. This is particu- 
larly true of chronological problems. In effect, though the content of 
inscriptions provides data which are indispensable, the student of chro- 
nology gains immensely from analysis of the exact palaeography of the 
texts, as well as from comparative study of objects found in excavation. 
Philology, palaeography, and archaeology are thus the three foundations 
on which the sketch of Qatabanian chronology proposed by Professor 
Albright is based. The sketch must, accordingly, hold the attention of 
all specialists in South-Arabic studies, since it marks a new phase in 
their discipline, being the result of the new discoveries made in the very 
heart of Qataban, followed by extended discussion on the part of mem 
bers of the expedition. We have no doubt that this essay constitutes : 
solid basis for further research. Professor Albright is certainly the las! 
man to imagine that he has spoken the last word on a subject which i 
still on the threshold of discussion; there remain yawning gaps in th: 
state of our knowledge of South-Arabian antiquity. However, the objec 
tivity of the data on which this new chronology is based renders i 
particularly secure. The future will, we hope, make it possible to attai 
greater precision in detail, as well as to correct errors—which are the | 
of all scholarly publication in a pioneer field. To illustrate this fact w 
may refer to the latest study by the distinguished Arabian explor 
H. St. J. B. Philby. The present writer’s own point of view is 
general agreement with Professor Albright’s position, which the latt: 
reached after prolonged exchange of views in the field. 

In the present note the writer will not attempt to discuss differen¢ 
between our points of view, but will limit himself to adding son 
epigraphical details. 

1W. F. Albright, BULLETIN, No. 119, pp. 5-15 (also reprinted with sepai 
paging). [I am indebted to Mr. Wendell Phillips for two corrections of a lap 
calami that betrays my Palestinian background: on p. 10, middle of page, and p. 
middle of page, correct “ Cestius Gallus” to *‘ Aelius Gallus.” Both have b 
corrected in the reprints.—W. F. A.] 

° Thus, basing our conclusions on this double source of information, we are a 
to state categorically that RES 3902, No. 140 (= K.M., No. 13), No. 144 A and 8 
(= K.M. 25) are not fakes, but are original pieces belonzing to RES 3878 and 3+ 
which were broken after squeezes had been made by E. Glaser and G. W. Bury. 
RES 3902, No. 140 B, we must read y]gl instead of hJll; the g is certain. 

°H. St. J. B. Philby, “South Arabian Chronology ” (Le Muséon, LXITI [19 
pp. 229-249. 
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The graffiti of Jebel el-Fara‘* mention names borne by mukarribs 
ind kings of Qataban: e.g., Waraw’il, Hawfi'amm Yuhan‘im, Shahar 
Hilal, "Abshibam, ete. 

Yadi‘‘ab Dht-Bayyin, son of Shahar, still bears the title of mukarrib 
if Qataban in an inscription carved on Jebel Rawah.° Moreover, the 
lab to which Professor Albright alludes in speaking of this personage, 
vas partly known already (Ryckmans 215= Beihan 48 in the list of 
opies made by Mr. N. St. J. Groom); the right-hand part was dis- 
»vered during excavations at the South Gate of Hajar Kohlan (Timna‘) 
nd calls this Yadi‘’ab “* king of Qataban.” 

The text mentioning Yadi‘‘ab Ghaylan was found in the north wall 
fa high guard tower named Husn el-Khudeiri; ° the stone bearing it is 

out ten meters from the ground. The inscription mentions the king’s 
mstruction of “ his” town of Dhu-Ghaylan. 

Finally, the inscription mentioning ‘II‘azz Yalit, son of ‘Ammdhakhar, 
ing of Hadramutt, was found on a large rock at the foot of Jebel 
arneim.’ 





EDWARD ROBINSON AND CHARLES CUTLER TORREY 


American scholarship has not been distinguished either by a chain of 

adition or by such interlocking family relationships as are known in 
(;reat Britain. So when one runs across anything of the kind, there is a 
rill of excitement—a personal contact with a legendary past. Some 

n years ago I discovered by accident that the late James A. Mont- 

ery was a grandson of the great American pioneer in physical an- 
thropology, Samuel Morton. I knew, of course, that he was descended 
from Bishop White of Revolutionary War fame, but knowledge that he 
belonged to the family of the eminent scientist and had the latter’s 
personal copies of his books stirred me much more. 

{nd so it was when I learned by accident that Professor C. C. Torrey’s 

terest in Hebrew and Palestinology may be traced back in part to 
close friendship between his grandfather, Joseph Torrey,! and Edward 
Robinson. In view of the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
American School in Jerusalem which we are celebrating this month, it is 
filting to recall these things. For readers unfamiliar with the background 
it should be said that Edward Robinson was the undisputed founder 
o! Palestinology, thanks to his brilliantly successful expeditions of 1838 
ar 1 1852.2 and that C. C. Torrey was the first director of the School in 





South of Hajar Kohlan and some 4 km. from it as a bird flies. 

his mountain faces Jebel el-Fara‘. 

\bout one km. east of Jebel ’Awrad. 

\bout two km. north of Beihan el-Qasab. 

\ccording to Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VI (1889), p. 189, 


Jo. ph Torrey was born in Rowley, Vermont, in 1797 and died in Burlington in 1867, 
At graduation from Dartmouth (1816) and Andover (1819), he was successively 
pro essor of Greek (1827-1842) and of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy (1842- 
18 at the University of Vermont; in 1862-66 he was president of the university. 


ee especially the fine appreciations of this great pioneer’s work by Pére F.-M. 
Ab» and Albrecht Alt (Journal of Biblical Literature, LVIII [1939], pp. 365-377) 
in © aneetion with the centenary of his first journey to Palestine, 
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Jerusalem (1900-1901) and the chairman of its Managing Committe: 
from 1906 to 1918. Robinson died in his 69th year, on January 27th 
1863, and Torrey was born less than a year later; he celebrates his 87t! 
birthday on December 20th, 1950. This November I was happy to fin: 
the Nestor of American Orientalists in excellent health and spirits at hi 
new home in Chicago. 

Professor Torrey writes: * “ In 1821 Robinson went to Andover, Mass. 
to see an edition of the Iliad through the press. Moses Stuart ha 
installed a fine press there. (In 1829 there were fonts of type for printin 
eleven Oriental languages and dialects.) Robinson was taken into th 
Stuart household, a happening which changed the whole source of hi 
life. He stayed there, studying Hebrew and later teaching it, for severa 
years. 

“My grandfather, Joseph Torrey, was a member of Stuart’s favorit 
class of 1819, the class to which (in 1816) he first dictated his Hebrew 
Grammar, published in 1821. Torrey was set on fire, as Robinson was, b: 
Stuart’s teaching of Hebrew, and he went back to Andover whil 
Robinson was there. The two were of about the same age, and the) 
struck up a friendship which lasted through their lives. 

“ My grandfather’s daughter, my Aunt Mary, who read her Old Testa 
ment in Hebrew and her LXX in Greek, and who made the Ind 
(230 + pages) to her father’s five-volume translation of Neander’s Hi: 
tory of the Christian Church, told me in a letter which I have preserv: 
that Professor Robinson was frequently in their house in Burlingto 
Vermont, during his lifetime. As my grandfather died when I was on! 
four years old, I of course have no recollection of him. 

“Tt was because of Professor Robinson that my uncle John Torr 
went to Union Seminary (in 1860) instead of Andover, where his fath 
and his elder brother had graduated. I have John’s Hebrew Bible h¢ 
on my desk.” 

Olim meminisse juvabit. It ill behooves men who grew up in who 
different environments, like the present writer, to neglect these authen- 
tically American roots and to forget the continuity of tradition which 
makes for stability of intellectual life. 


W. F. Avsricu 





SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 
(Continued from October number) 


To Dr. Hilma Granqvist we are indebted for two handsome volumes continuing 
her publication of painstaking research in Urtas and other Arab towns of Palesi ne 
between the two wars: Birth and Childhood among the Arabs (Helsingtvrs, 
Séderstrém, 1947, 289 pp.) and Child Problems among the Arabs (same, 1! 50, 
336 pp.). They continue her two previous volumes, Marriage Conditions a 
Palestinian Village (cf. BULLETIN, No. 61 [1936], pp. 28f.), in the happiest y: 
A pupil of the noted social anthropologist, Westermarck, she has kept up 
developments in the field, and has some interesting and amusing comments on he 


functionalists of today, whom she obviously admires but cannot follow far. er 
‘ Letter of October 24th, 1950. Torrey’s beautiful hand is the despair of you er 
men. 
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mment (p. 15), “it is a question whether ‘logical thinking’ is not often merely 
‘onsistent and strict application of a certain system,” is very much to the point 
the social sciences, where different systems often diverge so widely, each claiming 
sole right to pontificate. The first of the two recent volumes is more popular 
form and content than the other. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


L. Sukenik’s Stored-up Scrolls: A First Survey (Jerusalem, 1948) has now 

i} on followed by a greatly enlarged edition entitled Megillét Genizét: sqirdh sniyah 
ond Survey), published in Jerusalem by the Bialik Foundation (1950, 81 quarto 
p+ 21 plates). The new edition is nearly twice as large as the first, and is just 
uxuriously printed and illustrated. Among the new plates is part of two 
mns of the new Isaiah Scroll of the Hebrew University, which may be supple- 
mated by parts of three columns of the same new scroll in the frontispiece of the 
f volume of the Hebrew Encyclopaedia Biblica (see above). This gives us quite 


an ample basis for study of the script and text of this second Isaiah Seroll from 
th Dead Sea Cave; it is somewhat later in date than the first and much closer 
to ‘he Masoretic Hebrew Bible in its spelling. I should date it somewhere in the 
fir-t half of the last century B.C. The distinguished author merits our heartiest 
fel\itations on the importance of his latest discoveries. How any man who claims 
the name “scholar” can fail to recognize the tremendous importance of the Scrolls 


in ‘he light of the rapidly accumulating evidence is extremely hard to see. 
irt Galling, with the assistance of Elmar Edel and Eugen Rapp, has published 


a very useful Vextbuch zur Geschichte Israels (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1950, vi + 89 pp. 
W folding map), which will provide reliable background material for students of 
the Bible. Edel’s excellent translations of the Egyptian texts and Galling’s compe- 
ten! notes raise the level of this little volume above standard. Of course, it cannot 


be compared with the big volume of translations, edited by James B. Pritchard, 
which has been published [since these notices were written] by the Princeton 
Ur ersity Press. 

hen the eminent French biblical scholar, Adolphe Lods, died in March, 1948, 
he left behind the manuscript of a massive Histoire de la littérature hébraique et 


juive, which has now been published, thanks to the devotion of his pupil, André 
Parrot, who writes the preface and adds a chapter on the Dead Sea Scrolls (Paris, 
Payot, 1950, 1054 pp.). This work grew steadily during the 45 years of Lods’ 
teaching career, and represents a European pendant to the two large volumes of 
R. il. Pfeiffer. It is written broadly and clearly, with good bibliographies, and 
will be very useful. From the standpoint of a younger scholar versed in recent 
archaeological and linguistic pregress, Lods’ book reflects an out-moded age. Ugaritic 


literature is virtually never mentioned—never for the purpose of making inferences 
as to Hebrew literature. Psalm 68 is still Maccabaean. The best part of the book 
is unquestionably the last quarter, which deals with Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
particularly with such books as Enoch, in which Lods was an acknowledged 
authority. 

One of the greatest biblical scholars of recent decades became eighty on the 9th 
Nov mber, 1948. In his honor a committee of Swiss and German biblical scholars 
have issued a valuable Festschrift Alfred Bertholet zum 80. Geburtstag (Tiibingen, 


Moh», 1950, viii + 578 pp.) in which forty scholars from all over the world have 
colla orated to do the Altmeister honor. This is beyond doubt the soundest book 
of it. kind the reviewer has seen in many years; it would be invidious to select 


cont:ibutors for special mention. Another valuable anniversary volume has just 
been issued by the British Society for Old Testament Study: Studies in Old Testa- 
men’ Prophecy, Presented to Professor Theodore H. Robinson, edited by H. H. 
Row -y (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1950, xi + 206 pp., 16s). Here fourteen scholars 
have collaborated, ten of them British and four foreign honorary members of the 
Socic y. Owing to the selective character of the contents of these two volumes, they 
will .e found to present an unusually clear picture of the current state of Old 
Test: nent studies. 

In ddition to H. H. Rowley’s editorial work, he is very active in publication, 
as W | be illustrated by his latest list of books: Recent Discovery and the Patri- 
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archal Age (Manchester, John Rylands Library, 1949, 38 pp. 2s.) ;The Growth 
the Old Testament (London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950, 192 pp., 

6d.) ;The Biblical Doctrine of Election (London, Lutterworth, 1950, 184 pp., 14s 
These three books are all characterized by Rowley’s outstanding qualities of balar 
and learning; he virtually never misses anything of significance written on 
pertinent subject and he analyzes the broad literature with skill and good comn 
sense. On most disputed questions he will be found in the middle—which is alw 
prudent and generally correct. 

Martin Noth’s Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch (Stuttgart, Kohlhamm 
1948, viii + 228 pp.) continues the work begun with his study of the Deuteronom 
and the Chronicler which appeared in 1943; here he offers a new analysis of t 
origin and development of the Tetrateuchal sources JE and P. This task is inc 
parably more difficult than Noth’s previous analysis of the two great histori 
compilations of Israel, and opinion will differ widely about his success. He 
curiously radical in denying the relevance of archaeology to historical questio 
e.g., on pp. 278 f., n. 655, he denies that the reference to victory over Israel in t 
Marniptah Stele [cir. 1219 B.C., according to Rowton’s chronology] can be wu 
as a basis for any deductions with respect to the chronology of the Exodus (cont 
BULLETIN, No. 74, pp. 20 ff., for the reviewer’s position, which remains the sai 
except for lowering dates by ten years with Rowton). 

Three more parts of the German Catholic Echter-Bibel have appeared, under t 
general title, Die Heilige Schrift in deutscher Ubersetzung: Das Alte Testam« 
edited by Dr. Friedrich Nétscher of Bonn. Dr. Hubert Junker has done Gen: 
(Wiirzburg, Echter-Verlag, Heft 9, 1949, 146 pp., DM. 4, 80) ; Drs. Martin Rehm 
Jchann Fischer have composed Heft 10 (1950: Hsra-Nehemias, 62 pp.; Das H 
Lied, 31 pp.; Rut, 15 pp.; Das Buch der Weisheit [Wisdom of Solomon], 55 p) 
DM. 5, 20); Drs. Friedrich Stummer and Vinzenz Hamp have written Heft || 
(1950—Tobit, 35 pp.; Judith, 42 pp.; Ester, 34 pp.; Baruch, 26 pp—DM. 4, $ 
These are excellent commentaries, written in popular style, but based throughout on 
sound scholarship, with new translations. Of course, here again one is frequently 
aware that the point of view is both pre-Ugaritic and pre-Scroll, but it is unwise 


for the popularizer to be too up to date, since one may too hastily accept half-baked 
hypotheses. On the other hand, the 10-20 years usually required before the general 
significance of revolutionary new finds begins to percolate through wide scholarly 


circles are difficult for pioneers to live through. 
The corresponding Protestant commentary, Das Alte Testament Deutsch (Neues 


Géttinger Bibelwerk, edited by Volkmar Herntrich and Artur Weiser), is now 
appearing; Karl Elliger has published Das Buch der zwiélf Kleinen Propheten, II: 
Nahum, Habakuk, Zephanja, Haggai, Sacharja, Maleachi (Géttingen, Vandenhiweck 
& Ruprecht, 1950, iv-+ 208 pp.). This is an admirable commentary, based on 
thorough knowledge of the historical background, careful textual analysis, and 
especially on sound exegesis and strong theological emphasis. Nahum is ed 
(except for the introductory psalm) between 626 and 612; Habakkuk is dated 
between 609 and 598; Zephaniah is placed between 639 and 622; the last chaj ters 


te 


of Zechariah fall in the later Persian period, down to Alexander’s Conquest 
Malachi is put about the first half of the fifth century along with Trito-Is:iah. 
In praising Elliger’s work the reviewer does not intend to accept all his dates, but 
most of them seem very judicious. 

Dr. Paul Heinisch’s Theologie des Alten Testamentes (Bonn, 1940) has now ‘een 


translated into English by Professor William G. Heidt, O.S.B., as Theology o/ the 
Old Testament (Collegeville, Minn., The Liturgical Press, 1950, 386 pp. $5.00). ‘This 


excellent translation is actually based on the 1949 revision of the German » ork, 
which the Nijmegen scholar has not yet been able to publish. The book wi! be 
found very up to date in its continental bibliography, but extremely weak in A iglo- 
American literature. It takes a conservative attitude toward historical ques ions 
and presents its material from the descriptive-“ phenomenological ” (in the | itch 
sense) point of view. Many misprints need correction in the next edition. 
Johannes Hempel’s Worte der Profeten (Berlin, Tépelmann, 1949, viii + 32- pp.) 


is a survey of prophetic theology from the Protestant point of view, bas: | on 
extended new renderings of the actual words of the Prophets. This book shov d be 
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tr. nslated into English with appropriate revision, since there is nothing in Anglo- 
A; erican literature quite like it. 


NEW ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED SINCE OCTOBER 


is a very great pleasure to announce the appearance of the long-awaited second 
vo ime of the Tepe Gawra publication (Arthur J, Tobler, Excavations at Tepe Gawra, 


Vu. Il, Levels 1X-XX, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950, xii 
+ 60 pp. + 182 plates and charts, quarto, $10.00). The outward form of the 
vol me is both adequate and economical; the plans may require a magnifying glass, 


as nm some of the reviewer’s own publications, but they can be studied without 
dif culty and there is none of the waste space which is found, e.g., in the Nuzi 
pul ication. The Museum authorities merit hearty praise for having so happily 


cou. »ined elegance of appearance with modesty of price. The contents of the volume 
are sober and informative; Mesopotamian archaeologists will find a maximum of 


new material for the late fifth and the entire fourth millennium. Our readers will 
renomber that this important excavation was a joint undertaking of the Baghdad 
School and the University of Pennsylvania; it was directed for several seasons ‘by 
E Speiser, who published the first volume in 1935. 

‘reviewer takes great personal satisfaction in announcing the appearance of the 
late Henry Ware Eliot’s splendid archaeological charts to illustrate the excavation 
of half a dozen of the more important sites in Babylonia and Susiana (Excavations in 
Mesopotamia and Western Iran, Sites of 4000-500 B.C.: Graphic Analyses by Henry 
Eliot, Jr.; Art Work by Theresa Garrett Eliot. Special Publication of the 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 1950, with 34 cardboard exhibits in a portfolio 
of 25) by 18 inches. Price $17.50). The reviewer carried on a correspondence over 
many years with the author, as the latter perfected his charts, often redoing them 
several times in order to achieve the highest possible level of accuracy and clarity; 
he therefore feels a personal interest in every chart. The portfolio may be recom- 
mended without reserve as a graphic analysis resting on an almost unbelievably 
patient and eritical study of all published and much unpublished material. It is, 
in fact, virtually impossible for any scholar to gain an adequate idea of the strati- 
graphy and chronology of such sites as Susa and Ur without consulting Eliot’s 
charts. It is interesting to note that the author was T. 8. Eliot’s brother and that 
collecting his famous brother’s manuscripts and other data relating to the latter’s 
career was a hobby of his. 


ant 
= 


long-awaited publication of the University of Cincinnati excavations at Troy 
(1932-1938) has now begun to appear (T'roy: General Introduction; The First and 
Second Settlements, by Carl W. Blegen, John L. Caskey, Marion Rawson, Jerome 
Sperling, Princeton University Press, 1950. Vol. I, Part 1, Text, pp. xxiv + 396; 
Part 2, Plates, pp. xxvii +473 cuts and charts [plates not numbered], $36.00). 
Here is a wealth of soberly presented material for the cultural history of North- 
western Asia Minor during the period cir. 3000-2300 B.C. Stratigraphically and 
typologically the work of the expedition was of the highest calibre, assured by 
Blegen’s deserved reputation for sound method and precision in all matters connected 
with carly Aegean archaeology. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Freak Addison’s Jebel Moya (The Wellcome Excavations in the Sudan, vol. I, 
Oxford University Press, 1949, xiv + 399 pp., figs. 123, pls. 116), is a careful detailed 
study of the remains from the site of Jebel Moya in the Sudan, excavated early in 
the 2th century by the late Sir Henry Wellcome. Mr. Addison’s execution of the 
diffic task of publishing material which he did not excavate is exemplary. 
Deser »tion and illustration of grave-groups and of the various types of objects found 
are e ellent and give all the material which other archaeologists are likely to need 
in ut ‘izing the work. Mr. Addison concludes that the beads, amulets, etc., of 
Napa on types are actual trade-objects, and that the site of Jebel Moya is therefore 
conte: poraneous with the Napatan civilization. He very plausibly suggests that 
the pc tery which so resembles Meroitic pottery of the early Christian Era is actually 
a pre irsor of the latter, and that it was brought to Meroe by a group migrating 
irom ie Jebel Moya region, perhaps the Nubae of Strabo. The origin of the Jebel 
Moya ettlers early in the first millennium B.C. may be sought in an invasion of 
people on a neolithic culture level from the western desert. 

ANN PERKINS 
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